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GLEANINGS 


VICTORIAN NONCONFORMITY 
G. M. Young 
from “Early Victorian England” 

In dogma there was little to choose be- 
tween a worthy clergyman of an evangeli- 
cal cast and a worthy dissenting minister. 
Socially, by their university education, 
and their relations with the gentry, the 
clergy as a body stood in a class apart, and 
with the preachers who collected little 
congregations about them in hamlets and 
the back streets of towns, who ministered 
in Zoar and Bethel and Mizpah and She- 
baniah, they had little in common. But 
the ministers of the older bodies were often 
as learned as the clergy, and their congrega- 
tions more exclusive than the mixed mul- 
titudes who, from habit as much as convic- 
tion, were gathered in the parish church. 
The Unitarians were, on the whole, the 
most intellectual of the dissenting bodies; 
they went to the theater. The Independ- 
ents represented traditional middle-class 
Puritanism; the more fervent, and more 
rhetorical. Baptists struck lower in so- 
ciety, among the tradesmen in small 
streets. With them and with the dissident 


Wesleyans we approach that brand of un- - 


attached Nonconformity with which Dick- 
ens was so familiar, and which is repre- 
sented for us by Mr. Stiggins and Mr. 
Chadband. The 4,000 Quaker families 
were a body, almost a race, apart. But 
between them all there was, at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, a state 
of stable equilibrium which the political 
advance of the middle classes, the Oxford 
Movement, and the growth of the Wesley- 
ans destroyed. 


ECLECTIC CHURCH CALENDAR 

from Sadhana 

Srirmanavami. April 12—This is a 
festival day in India meant for communion 
with the great spirit of Sri Rama. The 
story of his life, as told in Ramayana, 
makes a great appeal to the human heart 
and has been a source of perennial inspira- 
tion in moulding the characters of many 
generations of Hindus. To redeem the 
plighted word of his father, to maintain 
the integrity of truth in the promises of 
the human tongue, his filial reverence 
urges him to a great act of sacrifice; he 
gives up the happiness and pleasures of 
royalty just after his marriage and gces 
to the woods not knowing where and what 
would be his next meal. His father had 
three wives but he chose only one, and to 
uphold the principle of monogamy, he 
suffered untold troubles. .. . 

It is said that man who calls upon God 
to save him is not a godly man but one 
who is god-like, that is whose love goes to 
all. So, every Ramabhakta should be one 


who lives Rama in his life and not one who 
merely calls on Rama to give him salva- 
tion. Salvation like health must be grown 
into and cannot be conferred upon us from 
outside. 

Muharrum. April 14—This is the 
first month of the Muslim year and the 
first ten days of it are spent by Muslims 
in commemorating the martyrdom of 
Hussain, the second son of Ali, the son-in- 
law of the Prophet (May peace be on him), 
who was shamefully betrayed by his 
country. The month of Muharrum is a 
season of mourning and not of rejoicing 
among Muslims. In this month, Imam 
Hussain, the grandson of the Holy Prophet 
Mahmud, was put to a most tragic death 
with his seventy-two adherents in the field 
of Kerbaia, in Asia Minor, in the year 
679 A. D., by the orders of Yazid, son of 
Maviya, Governor of Syria... . 

No event in history surpasses in pathos 
the tragic scenes enacted at Kerbala. 
The terrible cruelties inflicted by Yazid’s 
party on the family of Imam Hussain and 
the sublime patience with which they 
bore the sufferings have invested the ob- 
jects of persecution with superhuman halo 
in the eyes of Muslims. The idea under- 
lying these celebrations is the fact that a 
life filled with faith and consecrated to 
God is too precious to be forgotten and 
consigned to oblivion. 

Good Friday. Aprii 19—For Chris- 
tians, this is a day associated with sacred 
thoughts. The day calls up the picture of 
Jesus on the Cross breathing the prayer, 
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“Father, forgive them, for they know not u 
what they do,” before he closed his eyes} 
on the world—a picture whose significance 
is too sublime to be expressed in words, 
but nevertheless silently felt by every) 
human heart to the deeps of his being 
While the outer misery, so unsightly and 
hideous, generates aversion, the inner) 
truth, so radiantly exhibited, creates at+ 
traction. So this is an aversion that at+ 
tracts—strange and seemingly irrecon t 
cilable to logic, but actually reconciled im 
life. The aversion is a provision in the 
human organism designed to minimize the 
evil in the world, and the attraction is 
meant for the appreciation of truth, tat 
lead us on to the realization of ourselves 
as souls. 

In Jesus has been exhibited to the world 
in an extraordinary measure, what we call | 
Ahimsa, even as was done by Buddha in a 
earlier age. Jesus stood up and resisted 
everything that militated against God’s| 
truth and holiness, but bore meekly and] 
gently any wrong that was done to hi ! 
personally. Asa son of God, he was bound 
by filial devotion to maintain the majest 
of God’s holiness and truth, and again as "| 
son of God he was bound by fraternai 
devotion not to harm the other sons off 
God by word or deed, not even to think off 
enmity with them, but to love them as hisifl 
soul’s kith and kin, indissolubly bound to i 
gether for eternity. Thisis what ‘‘sonship’ | 
of man means, and he has i'lustrated it 
beautifully in the short span of his glorioug 
life. 


* * 


CLERICAL DRESS 
from The Manchester Guardian 
| 


One of the most curious laws just 
passed by the Turkish Republic is thei 
law banning the wearing of clerical dres¢ 
outside closed places of worship by Moslem j|f 
Jewish, Christian, or other clergy. 

Now that the regulations regarding itl} 
have been promulgated, it is clear that thd} 
ban is to be thorough. It will | 
into force this month. Even the touristilf, 
clerics who pass through Turkey—fouff 
example, the Christian clerics who taka 
part in the various pilgrimages to the Hol | : 
Land—will be unable to land in TufkisHlfe 
territory unless they put on lay dress. 

This will mean that many touris# 
clergy will be obliged to remain on board 
when their groups visit Constantinople 
The pol of a person wearing clerical 
dress in Turkey wil! cause him to be des 
tained by the police for inquiries, 

Its primary object is to deprive the 
Moslem clergy of the irregular authorit | 
still remaining to them. This persists | 
helped by their distinctive dress. The 
more ignorant population continues, tale 
give them an undue veneration and to ati 
tribute to them an occult knowledge. Tha 
villagers go to them for medical charm#: | 
and for “holy breathings” to-relieve pain ly 
sae these practices being now forbid-} | 
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The Advantages of Congregationalism 
Charles E. Park 


AEN Robert Browne, following the lead of 
John Calvin, outlined that form of church 
polity which became known later as con- 
gregationalism, he set into operation an 

gency that has encouraged more spiritual growth 

nd intellectual activity in religion than any other 
ingle force in the history of Protestantism. This 
heory proceeds upon the claim that the New Testa- 

nent contains ample authority for the formation of a 

shristian church. ‘‘Where two or three are gathered 

ogether in my name, theream I in the midst of them.” 

i group of professed, baptized believers, covenanted 

ogether and to Christ their head, could thus claim 

o be a thoroughly authorized church, competent to 

dminister the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s 

upper. Its status was derived through no apostolic 
uccession, through no act of bishop or priesthood, 
ut through a mystic channel straight from Christ 
imself. [t was therefore not within the jurisdiction 

f any diocese or synod or consociation of churches, 

nd not under the supervision of any ecclesiastical 

ody or officer, but only of Christ himself. So far as 

nen and human institutions were concerned, such a 

hurch was wholly independent, a free church. ‘This 

hought of freedom became from the first one of the 
wo great characteristics of congregationalism; the 
ther being fellowship. 

Churches thus constituted were conceived to be 
mder a sentimental obligation to live in fellowship 
ith one another. Each should recognize the validity 
f its neighbor’s structural theory; and just because 
hat structural theory was precisely the same as its 
wn, each should find in this similarity of structure, 
f aim, and of method, a strong bond of sympathy and 
allowship. The mystic presence of Christ which con- 
tituted the group a church was just as undeniable in 
ne as in another; and since all such groups derived 
heir constitutive feature from the same source, they 
rere bound to regard each other equally with them- 
elves as parts of one and the same body, and as 
uch to respect each other, and to labor together, and 
@ assist and support one another. The term “‘sister 
hurches” had, and still has, an almost physiological 
onnotation. Thus freedom and fellowship have come 
® be the two great characteristics of congregational 
hurches. 

Because its churches enjoyed this freedom from 
Il outside control, and because they worked in close 
ympathetic fellowship with their sister churches, 
oneregationalism became the most congenial medium 
s yet devised, not only for the growth and develop- 
1ent, but also for the proper correction and spread of 


p 
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religious thought. ‘This is not at all strange, for in its 
insistence upon the two principles of freedom and 
fellowship, congregationalism is quite in line with the 
scientific genius of our age. It is an application to 
the problems of religious thought and practice of pre- 
cisely that method of procedure which has produced 
all our recent achievements in the field of science. 
Congregational churches have been in effect a group 
of research laboratories consecrated to the analysis 
and development of religion. They have never al- 
lowed themselves to be bound by a creed. QOeccasion- 
ally a “confession of faith’ has made its appearance, 
to be approved and adopted or not by the individual 
churches. The interests of conservatism have been 
amply safeguarded by that instinctive loyalty to the 
“standing order,” to the familiar accepted beloved 
body of beliefs and practices, which is so strongly 
marked in all religions. This standing order has never 
been allowed to become anything hard and fast, be- 
cause of a certain great-mindedness inherent in every 
true congregationalist, which enables him to surmise 
that perhaps ‘‘God has still more light to break forth 
from his Holy Word’’; and the right to make depar- 
tures, for good and sufficient reasons, from this stand- 
ing order has always been most jealously maintained. 
It is easy enough then to see how the process of re- 
ligious evolution works in such a body. Each church 
is free and competent. It has the respect and con- 
fidence of its sister churches. In the course of its 
experience and religious observation it is led to make 
innovations, great or small, in thought or worship. 
These innovations, which are exactly the “variations 
from type’’ of the evolutionist, are subjected to the 
severest test, not only by the church in which they 
arise, but by all the churches with which that church 
is living in fellowship. These innovations are dis- 
cussed at informal gatherings of ministers. They are 
openly proclaimed through exchange of pulpits. They 
are freely aired at church councils and conferences. 
They are never furtively whispered behind the hand, 
for there is no dread of heresy. They are upheld or 
denounced in the church periodical. They pass 
through a searching ordeal of correction. Those that 
cannot survive the ordeal go into the waste-basket. 
Those that can survive, usually in a modified form, are 
finally accepted by the fellowship. And so, to that 
extent, the whole body of religious thought and 
practice moves on to a fresh position, to a higher and 
broader ground. It would be hard to devise a polity 
more beautifully adapted to the truest kind of.religious 
growth than the congregational polity. 

Our Unitarian churches have brought over with 
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them their full share of this noble congregational heri- 
tage. Comparisons are invidious. Let it suffice to 
say that the so-called Orthodox or Trinitarian Con- 
egregationalist is not a whit prouder of this tradition 
than we, and not a whit more jealous of its purity. 
How can he be? Are we not the very ones who have 
suffered by its temporary lapse one hundred and forty 
years ago? For if the professed Congregationalists of 
that time had held true to their own tradition of free- 
dom and fellowship, there would be no cleavage in the 
body today. Just because we have been the sufferers 
equally with them of that deplorable moment of self- 
forgetfulness, we are disposed to cherish as jealously 
as they the unimpaired purity of that tradition; and 
to say as fervently as they, “It shall not happen 
again.’”’ What freedom of speech is to modern jour- 
nalism, this congregational polity is to modern liberal 
Christianity. It is the condition in which we can 
best adapt our thought, our prayer, our hope, to the 
changes we have to face, and keep ourselves right side 
up and facing forward. That is something not to be 
forgotten. 

In the recent theistic-humanistic controversy, 
which seems very largely to have abated, we have a 
fairly good instance of the way congregationalism 
ought to work, and in fact did work. On the one hand 
there was the violent ferment, in this case exacerbated 
by mutual misunderstandings for which there was 
little excuse. Each side felt that the other was dis- 
loyal. The theist declared that the humanist was not 
even religious and was sailing under false colors. The 
humanist claimed that the theist had forfeited his 
intellectual integrity and was no more worthy to be 
called a seeker after truth. Each claimed that 
money from our funds spent for the support or assist- 
ance of the other was money virtually misappropriated, 
spent contrary to the wish of the donors. 

But on the other hand, neither side would repudiate 
our common congregational privilege and duty. Each 
side seemed to realize that it had got to stand by the 
other that congregationalism is a train moving across 
the landscape to an ideal destination, that the various 
forms which our faith assumes are but way-stations 
on the journey, and that to drop off the train and take 


Another Gospel 


Morton 


RIN the January 31 issue of The London Times for 
the current year appeared the startling state- 
ment of the discovery of two mutilated leaves 
and a tiny fragment of a papyrus manuscript 
of a Christian gospel. The date of the manuscript 
was set as not later than 150 A. D. In addition to a 
brief discussion of this sensational find was a photo- 
graph showing the verso of one of the leaves and the 
recto of the other. Two days later the photograph 
was republished in The Illustrated (London) News. 
The February issue of The British Museum Quarterly 
substantially reproduced the statement in The Times. 
Brief notices have also appeared in our public press. 
It would appear that this discovery—tiny though the 
fragments are—is the most important for New Testa- 
ment study since that of the Chester Beatty papyri 


S. Enslin 


up a permanent abode in one or another of these way; 
stations is to sacrifice much more than is gained | 
Each side insisted on regarding the other with thai) 
respect which is born of self-respect; as consecratec}, 
to truth and as competent to judge as himself; as} 
fully endowed with spiritual capabilities and needs} 
as himself; as earnest and high-minded as himself) 
And the result has been benefit to both. Theism has), 
been broadened and clarified. Humanism has been} 
deepened and enriched. Surprising identities in each} 
with the other have been discovered. We undery 
stand each other better; we are nearer together ig 
spirit; and we are on higher and cleaner ground. Ij 
could have come to such an issue only by faithful ad+) 
herence to the congregational polity. | 
Every once in so often we need to be reminded 0? 
this splendid tradition of ours. It is a tradition which 
only those possessed of a certain spiritual dignity in| 
themselves are qualified to maintain. Just to bf 
able to be a congregationalist is a spiritual discipling| 
of no mean order. For it means to be able to stan¢ 
upon your own feet and to recognize the other fellow’ #} 
ability to stand upon his feet; to trust your own mo! 
tives and spirit, and equally to trust the other fellow’! 
motives and spirit; and to submit your own deepes} 
hopes and convictions to the severest test which othe} 
such minds can give them in the confidence that thei) 
criticism will destroy only what is wrong and false, an 
must indubitably clarify and confirm what is good 
and true, which is the only portion of your own con! 
victions which you yourself want to keep. | 
If we are unable to take such a stand, if we havi 
become so shrunken in spiritual stature that a role ol 
such magnanimity, such spiritual dignity, is im| | 
possible, then congregationalism is not for us. Whaj 
we need is an ecclesiastical Hitler, and the sooner wil 
acclaim him the better. But so long as there are ¢ 
few people throughout our country who are reall 
qualified to inherit and carry on this great traditio | 
| 


then there will be, in the two hundred-odd measurei} 
of meal which constitute Protestantism in America 
that lump of potent leaven that shall leaven the wholf 
mass, and insure for it a sequence of new forms unt 
ever-broadening, ever-increasing life. 


Comes to Light 


announced in November, 1931, and thus totally unliki) 
the rubbish that editors of Sunday supplements det 

light in broadcasting. Among these latter papymll 
(one of which is from the second century) are thre 

containing large sections of the New Testament, anal | 
dated by experts in the third century. They at onci} 
took their position as the oldest New Testament manu 
scripts as yet discovered, save perhaps for two tin? 
fragments of approximately the same date. Further 
more, they proved conclusively that papyrus codices}! 
that is, Manuscripts in the form of books, not roll} 
were in existence by the middle of the second centur | 
This was of enormous importance, for it suggestey 
that copies of our gospels in a single book mail 

occasionally have been produced as early as th] 
middle of the second century—a possibility which ha ( 
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hitherto been denied when it was believed that the 
codex did not make its appearance before the third 
century. 

Now comes this new discovery from Fgypt—the 
exact place of discovery is not revealed—which gives 
approximately eighty half lines of a gospel in a manu- 
script antedating by seventy-five years the earliest 
example of Christian writing. The fragments are 
badly mutilated, but even in the newsprint photo- 
graphs are legible. The writing is not a copy of any 
of our four canonical gospels, nor apparently of any 
of the so-called apocryphal gospels known to us from 
fragments or quotations. Dr. H. Idris Bell, the Keeper 
of the Manuscripts in the British Museum, who an- 
nounces this find and at the same time a forthcoming 
volume in which they will be discussed in detail with 
facsimiles and commentary, says of them: ‘Neither of 
the leaves is complete either in height or in breadth, 
but by the help of parallels in the New Testament 
and from the recognizable sense it is possible to com- 
plete most of the lines with certainty or with a high 
degree of probability.” From the photographs this 
statement would appear unduly optimistic. The 
general drift is clear, but his ‘‘translation’’ must be 
recognized as at least fifty percent hypothetical. On 
the two pages reproduced in the photographs two in- 
teresting incidents are given. Individuals (who 
they are is not shown, but they are obviously hostile 
to Jesus) come to Jesus and tempt him, ‘‘Teacher 
Jesus, we know that .... thou hast come, for the 
things which thou doest . . . . above all the proph- 
ets.” Then comes a perplexing reference to ‘“‘the 
kings” and the response of Jesus (apparently in anger), 
“Why call ye me teacher . . . . (with the mouth?)?” 
Dr. Bell thinks this is followed by the quotation of 
Isaiah 29:18.- Very little of this quotation is dis- 
cernible from the photograph. 

The other incident concerns a leper. It is remi- 
niscent of Mark 1 : 40-45, Matthew 8: 1-4, Luke 5: 
12-16, but with several interesting variants. Jesus 
has “‘gone out,’ apparently to escape stoning, when a 
leper approaches him. The latter says that he had 
become a leper through traveling with lepers and 
eating with them in an inn. Then he asks to be 
Bleansed: “If ....21 am made clean.’ Dr. Bell 
suggests that the incident closes with the words “I 
will; be thou made clean,” and the admonition to go 
to the priests. This latter I could not read from the 
photographs. 

For the other two pages, not shown in the photo- 
sraphs, we are dependent upon Dr. Bell’s statement. 
The first is badly damaged and contains material for 
which “no help can be obtained from the canonical 
Gospels.’ It contains a “strange question” asked by 
Jesus. The other page, he says, contains a dialogue 
between Jesus and the Jewish authorities in which 
three widely separate Johannine coincidences occur 
(John 5 : 39, 45; 9 : 29). 

Dr. Bell’s conclusions are arresting: 


Here we seem pretty certainly to meet with a tradi- 
tion, oral or written, independent of the Synoptic ver- 
sion and concurrent with it; and there is considerable 
probability that the new detail added by the papyrus is 
an authentic part of the story. What is to be said 
of the Johannine parallels in the other passage? Was 


the writer of the new Gospel culling excerpts from St. 
John, which, with slight and apparently pointless verbal 
alterations, he wove into the context of his narrative? 
Or did St. John use materials derived from the new 
Gospel to build up his highly individual presentation 
of Christ’s teaching? Or were both St. John and our 
anonymous author drawing on a common source? 

This is not the place to discuss the extremely com- 
plicated question, but reasons are adduced in the vol- 
ume already referred to which seem to make it at least 
arguable that one or other of the last two hypotheses is 
to be preferred to the first. If that is really the case, 
then the new papyrus brings us at last into touch, im- 
mediately or at one remove, wiih a source used by 
St. John in the compilation of his Gospel. 


It will be interesting to see what this evidence is, 
when the forthcoming volume appears. From the 
photographs I should be strongly inclined to the re- 
jected first hypothesis. The. addition to the leper 
story appears to me an example of the fuller detail or 
embroidery which is to be found in the occasional 
quotations preserved from such writings as the “Gospel 
of the Egyptians” or in the so-called ‘Sayings of 
Jesus.” 

That the document is very old is evident. Very 
possibly other paleographers—and they alone can 
determine the age of the papyrus—will agree with Dr. 
Bell’s date. Even if Dr. Bell’s somewhat enthusiastic 
suggestion that it is the copy of a document used by 
or parallel to one or more of our canonical gospels 
proves to be not tenable, the value of the discovery is 
none the Jess real. The view still persists that from 
the very first the tradition of Jesus’ deeds and words 
was fixed. Speeches might be placed in the mouth of 
Peter and Paul, but this freedom was not exercised 
toward Jesus. A reverence toward the gospel ac- 
counts furthermore prevented alterations in the form 
of the narrative. Even a casual examination of the 
canonical gospels should of course be sufficient to 
make clear how far from the facts such modern as- 
sumptions are. One of the values of these other writ- 
ings, which while produced by devout Christians failed 
to acquire the halo of canonicity, is the evidence they 
reveal that there was a far greater degree of freedom 
felt in the early centuries toward the exact phraseology 
of the gospel narratives than we think there should 
have been. 

All New Testament students are eagerly awaiting 
the promised volume, ‘Fragments of an Unknown 
Gospel and Other Early Christian Papyri,” for further 
light upon what with real probability may be styled 
“the earliest bit of Christian writing at present known 


to be extant.” 
* * * 


CHURCH 
Caroline Ainslie 


I know a coldly meagre place 

With no uplifting line or grace— 

Yet when in gathering threes and twos 
Dim figures fill the narrow pews, 
The windows flame with lovelier light 
Than waning hills before the night; 
Bare walls re-echo trumpets blown 
Sweeter than mortal ears have known, 
And only when by twos and threes 
The people pass, does music cease. 
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GRANVILLE HICKS AND ‘‘RETRENCHMENT”’ 


E are not surprised that Granville Hicks, as- 
sistant professor of English at Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, has been dismissed. 

Nor is it surprising that Acting President Edwin S. 
Jarrett of the institute ascribes the dismissal to ‘‘the 
immediate necessity for retrenchment’? while Mr. 
Hicks ascribes it to “jingoistic red hysteria.”’ Mr. 
Hicks is an unblushing Communist. 

We are glad that the case has been appealed to 
the American Association of University Professors and 
to the American Civil Liberties Union, particularly 
glad that there are such organizations to which such 
cases can appealed. 

Mr. Hicksis supported in his position by forthright 
honesty and fearless candor. His academic record 
is of enviable distinction; his creative work has won 
the praise of discriminating critics; as debater and 
propagandist he is a formidable adversary. There 
can be no doubt that he will use this issue to further 
the philosophy of Communism, in which he sincerely 
believes; but the issue, as he states it, is one of aca- 
demic freedom and as such it is of direct concern to 
every genuine religious liberal. 

We do not share Mr. Hicks’s belief in Commun- 
ism. We realize that he condemns the very foundation 
of religion upon which our philosophy of liberalism 
stands. We are not even sure whether if he and his 
party were in the majority, they would allow us the 
liberty to which we believe he is entitled. But we do 
maintain that, if his charges are accurate, genuine 
liberals should rise to his defence. 

If his charges are true, the very position of the 


administration which dismissed him vindicates the} 
principles of academic freedom for which he pleads) 4 
Why is it that administrators of educational institu+}@ 
tions who wish to dismiss men for social radicalismyja 
always do so under subterfuge? Why do they now 


meet honest conviction with honest conviction, and 
say, ‘“We do not want a man here who teaches suc 
radicalism’’? 

The country would be much healthier if those wh 
oppose academic freedom would oppose it honestl 


and openly. If there is enough alumni pressure to h 
support the subterfuge of “retrenchment,” surel | 
there is enough to support an open denial of academic} 


freedom. Such subterfuge as Mr. Hicks charges is a 
double betrayal of liberty. 
Leslie T. Pennington. 


* * 


THE NEXT STEP 


HE sad, and apparently unforeseen, end of govern | | 


. : . | 
ment regulation of intrastate business shows}i} 


how really extraneous the work of the present 


government has been. From all appearances, thei} 


President and his more intimate advisers have tried : 


to balance the power of the various more or lessi} 


strongly organized bodies that compose the nation 
in their struggle for power and gain, and thus to guide 

their conflicts with each other into pacific channels.| 
And now the Supreme Court rules that this type of | 
government action is not in conformity with the 
Constitution of the country. The President with his} 
usual readiness and courage in the face of defeat, and 
drawing upon bis apparently unbounded hopeful op-' 
timism, believes that it is possible to reassume, by 
making it legitimate, this recently defeated type of 
government leadership, consisting essentially in neu-| 
tral supervision and control. Many authorities be- 

lieve that any amendments to the Constitution to 
this end will take a number of years to be accepted. | 
And by that time, this issue may have become a very | 
minor one compared with various others that are rising | 
to the surface of the national consciousness. Is there} 
not a much more vital and a much more important | 
work for the President todo? Whatever other powers 

the President may believe that he possesses under the | 


present Constitution, he has certainly one of moral 
leadership, which no decision of the Supreme Court can | 
invalidate. In England, there is a tendency for politi- 


cal leaders to emphasize more the ends of government 


rather than the means, and victories at the polls are |} 


won by appeals rather to the moral ends of government 
than to the intellectual means of making the machin- | 
ery run smoothly. Mr. Roosevelt has always been | 
chary of such an appeal. But now it appears that the 
task is to be thrust upon him. And Mr. Roosevelt is 
perfectly capable of assuming it. Moral appeals are 
the most difficult of all to resist, and the action that 
results from them is the most fundamental and the 
most enduring. The adversaries of the President have 
quickly realized this, and the following that they have 
commanded reveals the response of the American | 
people to motives and ideals that lie beneath the sur- 
face, and upon which their economic and their whole 
social life rest. Doubtless the next few weeks will see 
the electorate turning from means to ends, and the 
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impending conflict, as Professor Berle in his recent 
Festival speech foresaw, will go to the root of things. 
Miles Hanson, Jr. 


* * 


ECHOES OF THE SILVER JUBILEE 


T may be that we were looking for it; but it has 
been a pleasant thing to find among American 
people in the past few weeks, not only a lively 
interest in the Royal Jubilee, but also a sincere admi- 
ration for the King and Queen of England. We noticed 
it in particular last week, when we were in the largest 
of the Boston picture theaters, and Their Majesties 
appeared upon the screen and the King’s voice was 
heard. A strong and unaffected voice it was, and 
remarkable as coming from one who is only kept alive 
by his own spirit of courage and the constant skill of 
doctors. There was a suggestion of something heroic 
in the slight frequent pauses, when we remembered 
that behind the voice was only half a lung. The 
King was speaking his hope that the British Common- 
wealth and all the world might be delivered from fear 
and violence; and the audience around us stirred and 
whispered and were ready to applaud in a way which 
was very warming to the heart and gave us even more 
pleasure for our sixty-five cents than the subsequent 
spectacle of the generous latitudes of Miss Mae 
West. 

It is, we think, a sign of magnanimity among 
American people and one more promise of unbroken 
peace between the English-speaking nations, that so 
many on this side of the Atlantic feel and express a 
genuine admiration for the King and Queen. It was 
an American audience that recently took it in very 
good part and responded with merry laughter, when a 
visiting lecturer was asked how long Great Britain 
was likely to hold to its monarchical institutions, and 
he replied that it would be so long as Great Britain 
had the example of republican institutions in America 
before its eyes. As a matter of fact, the people of 
England are singularly quick with their homage to the 
personality of an American President. 

Even the weather was perfect for the Jubilee Pro- 
cession to St. Paul’s Cathedral—that English weather 
which so often tries to spoil a holiday. With reference 
to the weather in general, two men were on the top 
of a London bus, when a person with a dark-skinned 
face and flowing robes was walking past. Said one 
man: ‘“‘Who’s ’e when ’e’s at ’ome, Bill?’’ The other 
answered: ‘‘Why ’e’s a Parsee.”’ “A Parsee! What’s 
that?’ “It’s a bloke what worships the sun.”’ “Oh, 
I see! Come over ’ere for an ’oliday, I suppose.” 
But what a marvel it was that tens of thousands could 
spend the night before the procession, sitting or lying 
in Hyde Park with the temperature above sixty, and 
then the morning coming without a rain cloud in the 
sky, and the sun shining on all the color and joy of the 
day. 

We have been trying to understand what it is 
about the King especially that has drawn forth such 
respect, and even affection, from people in America 
as well as in England. No doubt there are many 
reasons which might be mentioned—things historical 
and impersonal. But our best guess is that in these 
times, when over a large part of Europe the peoples 


are gathered round forceful personalities who represent 
what is grim and desperate and often blustering, this 
first gentleman of England represents something very 
simple and human and faithful, which we know we can- 
not afford to lose from life, whether in England or 
America. As General Smuts has said: “He wields 
no thunderbolts, rattles no sword, and has contempt 
for the vanities which lure others to their fate.” 
Vivian T. Pomeroy. 


* 


THE ARMS INQUIRY 
HE special committee of the Senate appointed 
April 12, 1984, for an “investigation of the 
activities of individuals, firms, associations, 
and of corporations and all other agencies in the United 
States engaged in the manufacture, sale, distribution, 
import or export of arms, munitions, or other imple- 
ments of war,” has not finished its work, but has pro- 
duced already voluminous materials with startling 
revelations. We now have much accurate informa- 
tion about the way this “hell of a business’ has grown 
and been extended by twelve corporations in this 
country (the number studied so far) as well as by 
sundry gentlemen who seem to have made their 
principal income out of lobbying at Washington in be- 
half of a big navy or a _ subsidized merchant 
marine. 

The gathering and assimilation of this material 
has not been an easy task for experts, and the problem 
of conveying it to the public in an accurate and usable 
form is a formidable one. Nevertheless, there is 
great need of getting this material out to the people 
of this country and then persuading them to think 
carefully about it. The Christian Century already has 
made a notable contribution in this field in its issue of 
May 15. Its managing editor, Paul Hutchinson, has 
carefully gone through the roughly 1,800,000 words of 
the hearing up to March 1 of this year, and classified 
and condensed enough of the matter to make a read- 
able and forceful account of its substance and import. 
We warmly commend it for a wide hearing. 

Peace lovers know that the establishment of an 
effective control of the arms and munitions business 
is, to say the least, a very knotty problem. There 
can be real debate on the value of government owner- 
ship, government control over private ownership, or 
other schemes to prevent the flagrant and dangerous 
abuses in the present set-up. Again, peace lovers know 
that a strict control of this business of death-producing 
instruments is only one of many set-ups in our modern 
life and civilization which must be dealt with and made 
to conform to a higher conception of the values and 
purposes of human life. 

Nevertheless, this particular job deserves our 
special attention and thought. We must not allow 
the valuable information of the Nye investigating 
committee to go the way of so many important reports. 
Only a sensitized and aroused public interest con- 
tinuing to think on these matters with a view to action 
can enable us to discover an eective means of con- 
trolling this particular source of peace-destroying 
energies. We thank The Christian Century and Paul 
Hutchinson for their helpful contribution to this end. 

Robert H. Schacht, Jr. 
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thought and discussion. It is our responsibility to bring tq}) 
bear on what is going on in the various realms of human though? f 
and endeavor whatever light may come to us. And let us beaal: 
in mind that it is better to make living use of a single principle] i 
than to accept in its entirety the most perfect system of thought) bl 
and then allow it to remain unfruitful.” 
Equally liberal is their attitude towards social action: i 
“Tt is easy to point out that religion ceases to be religion r 
when it becomes sociology or economics or politics, and it must| 2 
be admitted that logic is on the side of those who argue in this| ' 
way. But from the fact that religion is not a social science it im] 


Catholic conscientiously take part in their services? : ; ne it 
A. In the general sense the name Unitarian designates all | 0 way follows logically that a vital religion may not produce 
: radical social changes. ‘iy 


those who do not believe in the Trinity. It is an organized form ee i 
of Christianity which lays emphasis on the unity of personality f 
in God. It isa religious sect, having a ministry and creed and HONORING THE HEROES OF PEACE | 

presumes to teach in matters of faith and morals. While there Shall not we who honor the army that slays, all the more(ffj 


may be no bond of union in the matter of religious opinions they honor the army that heals and preserves? Shall not we who ac+|i 
are all united in the belief that Jesus is subordinate to the Father, claim the heroism of the fighter, all the more acclaim the benefi+} 
and although he may be called divine, he is nothing more than a cent heroism of the worker, the investigator, the mother? 
human religious teacher. According to the Unitarian doctrine To this end the Peace Heroes Memorial Society founded imi 
his passion and death are an inspiration and an example to his 1926 has been continuing the annual Services of Remembrancel), 
disciples but not an atonement for the sins of men. They use the for Heroes held at Spring Grove Cemetery, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
sacraments but more for sentimental reasons and for edification, on the morning of every Memorial Day. The graves decorated 
and do not believe that they produce any effect in the soul of have been those of a factory worker, a railroader, a policemam 
the recipient. It is a natural religion and in many ways showsa _ and a fireman who lost their lives in the discharge of their duties|} 
pronounced tendency towards Pantheistic speculation. A and of a woman who died in childbirth. 

Catholic could not in conscience attend their services or in any Information and suggestions will be furnished free of charge 
way join in their work. To take part in a Unitarian Church ser- to anyone addressing a request to the Peace Heroes Memorial 
vice would be equivalent to a denial of our faith. Society, 842 Lexington Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. | 


ff fp 


Se AUSTRIAN CHRISTIANS TURNING PROTESTANT | 

The North-Eastern Daily Gazette of April 29 reported a rift in In a population of 6,700,000, Austria’s Protestants numbe ! 
religious circles in Stockton (County Durham, England) owing only 300,000. But the close union of the Roman Cam i 
to the Unitarian Church having been excluded from the united Church with the Fascist government, aggravated by the ru thlessl 
procession of Christian witness, which was held in the town on persecution of dissenting political opinion, has resulted in aj} 
Good Friday. This procession, in which all the Christian churches turning of many to the Protestant faith—a cause of great com! 
ing ey OW Ea arse val d xo oo Ke P ae ieee Ee RCE us : cern to the Church-State combination. In the first half of 1934, 
ABO ONES US WOES o18 which Rev, EW. Deakin, the period of the political repression, 20,000 new members were! 
of the Unitarian church, received that his church was not to take 


: 3 ez : ‘ received by Protestant denominations. 
part in the procession, was at a ministers’ fraternal meeting, when 


Some 13,000 of these# 
Rass : : : ee perhaps joined because of the official order given to Socialists} 

the subscription which, in common with the other ministers, 

he had given towards the expenses, was returned to him. It isa 


| 

who had not been church members to unite with some confession. 

: cae : Yet while only 826 formerly of other faiths were taken into the} 

peculiar coincidence that one of the hymns Sune. at the pag Catholic Church, 6,000 former Catholics became Protestants. | 
on Good Friday was “‘The Cross of Christ,’’ which was written 

by that famous Unitarian, Sir John Bowring. 


* * * 

Mr. Deakin made a public protest from his pulpit against UNITARIAN WOMEN AT OXFORD : 
what he described as the “narrow-minded bigotry” of the ex- The British League of Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian j 
clusion. “I cannot help but think,” he said, “that those whose Women is holding a weekend conference at Manchester College, | 
task it is to decide who shall take part in the United Witness, Oxford, from June 28 to July 1. The honorary secretary, Rev. | 
have taken upon themselves the unenviable task of deciding Rosalind Lee, writes that any General Alliance women will bell} 
who are, and who are not Christians. If we, as Unitarians, are 


very welcome. Particulars may be had from Miss Stevenson, | 
made the objects of un-Christian isolation, we shall meet these Essex Hall, Essex St., Strand, London, W. C. 2. | 
attacks with the same spirit that our forefathers have shown in 8 a 


this town for well nigh 250 years.” RURAL INFANT MORTALITY 


i 
ne 


It was long ago said that infant mortality is the most sensitive |] 
NEW SWEDENBORGIAN QUARTERLY 


index we possess of social welfare. | 
In addition to The New Church Messenger, the official weekly 


Statistics of the Children’s} 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of Labor suggest that the decline | 

organ of the General Convention of the New Jerusalem, a new 

quarterly, with headquarters in Cambridge, Masgs., has made its 


in infant mortality has been checked and that the rate for 1934 | 
may be higher than any in recent years. Moreover, the advantage 
appearance. The up-to-date outlook of this new and independent which the country baby formerly possessed over the city baby | 
organ is evident throughout its scholarly articles and excellent has disappeared, so that rural infant mortality rates are now) 
book reviews. actually higher than city rates. This is due largely to the lack | 
The editors state their attitude towards truth: 
“Tn a variety of fields of thought and action—Bible study, 


News and Views 


UNITARIANS APPRAISED 


The following question and answer appear in a Roman 
Catholic contemporary: 

Q. Is the Unitarian Church a religious sect or is it merely a 
forum where ideas are exchanged among those present. May a 


! 
| 


i} 
1} 


of adequate facilities for medical and nursing care for mothers |} 

and babies and of public health instruction for mothers in small | 
theology, philosophy, psychology, ethics, history, sociology and 
economics—new ideas are being broached, and on the basis of 


them action is being attempted. Undoubtedly many of the 
theories have little to commend them, but there are others of 
high importance for those who look forward to the coming of a 


new day. The distinction between bad and good unfortunately 
is not ready-made, but is only possible as the result of serious 


towns and rural areas. Recent figures show that fifty-four per- |] 


cent of the population living in rural counties has no permanent || 


county-wide nursing service. 


with thirty-seven percent of the mothers in cities of 100,000 or 


more population said they had not had such care because they 
did not appreciate the need for it. 


Of a group of mothers who had |} 
no prenatal care, eighty percent of the rural mothers compared | 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


RELIGION IN MODERN THOUGHT 


Preface to Religion. By Bernard Id- 
dings Bell. New York: Harper and 


Brothers. 194 pp. $1.75. 


Speaking of Religion. By Bruce Curry. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 203 
pp. $1.50. 

Adventures in Philosophy and Re- 
ligion. By James Bissett Pratt. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 262 pp. 
$1.00 (new edition). 

Dr. Bell’s book contains a useful sum- 
mary of the more important facts of the 
history of Christianity along with some 
trenchant opinions on the present status 
of religion and suggestions as to flaws in 
the armor of those who oppose it. The 
author has read widely and shows remark- 
able ability to condense and to express with 
vigor the results of his study. Indeed, 
his vigor leads him at times to statements 
which are more forceful than reasoned. 
The book has perhaps a little too much of 
the controversial tone for one which pro- 
fesses a desire to ‘‘convert nobody to any- 
thing.” Unitarians, for example, will be 
interested in this description of the found- 
ing of their denomination: ‘‘When at last, 
in America, the Puritans could no longer 
be endured, or even endure themselves, 
there arose in Boston those who in a desire 
to clear their minds threw the Christian 
baby out the window with the Calvinist 
bath-water and gave up Christianity for 
the Socinian position.” 

In his latest book Professor Bruce 
Curry distinguishes between “high” and 
“low” religion, claiming that it is the 
latter which has brought religion as a 
whole before the bar of criticism, and that 
the former can be expressed in such a 
way as to make it acceptable to reasonable 
men. “High” religion should not be left, 
he feels, to Walter Lippmann and the 
humanists, nor to Professor John Dewey 
and the naturalists, but should be aligned 
with theism and made into a vehicle for a 
higher type of personal devotion and a 
broader type of social sympathy. Un- 
doubtedly many readers will find this book 
useful. It is brief, it is non-technical, and 
it is straightforward. But while the author 
is not consciously evasive he does give the 
impression at times of unconscious evasion 
of many pertinent issues when he enters 
the philosophical arena. Followers of 
Professor Dewey, for example, will not feel 
that naturalism or pragmatism have been 
treated in a searching way or that their 
metaphysical background and social rele- 
vance have been dealt with adequately. 

So far as intellectual discussion is con- 
cerned the answers to religious problems 
must be sought finally in philosophy, and 
the inquirer who is looking for a definitely 
philosophical analysis of some of the deeper 


questions of faith will turn with relief 
to Professor Pratt’s little book of dialogues. 
Whether or not he agrees with the view of 
the self which the author defends, the 
reader will find in this volume an argument 
which is clear, a style genial and witty, 
and a statement of the issues which reveals 
a mastery of the philosophical situation. 
If he is not convinced he will at least be 
forced to a new assessment of his own be- 
liefs. This cheap edition should bring 
the book the wide circulation it deserves. 

Julius Seelye Bizler. 

* * 


PAUL REVERE FROTHINGHAM 


The Life of Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham. By Howard Chandler Robbins. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 171 
pp. $2.50. 

An illuminating biography of a distin- 
guished Unitarian by a distinguished Epis- 
copalian. In the gripping chapters of 
this book we trace the spiritual growth 
of a prince of preachers. Pau] Revere 
Frothingham belonged to what Dr. Holmes 
called ‘‘the Brahmin caste of New Eng- 
land,” but his intensely democratic spirit 
made him the friend and helper of all. 
He began his ministry under the spell of 
his uncle, Octavius Brooks Frothingham, 
the noted Free Religionist, rather than 
under the influence of the ‘Boston Uni- 
tarianism”’ of his grandfather, Dr. Nathan- 
iel Langdon Frothingham, or the equally 
conservative theology of his grandfather, 
Dr. William Parsons Lunt of Quincy. 
But Paul Frothingham moved in his career 
from left-wing Unitarianism to strongly- 
pronounced Christian theism, so that in 
his prime his sermons had an almost evan- 
gelical fervor. 

A splendid example of what training at 
Harvard College and Harvard Divinity 
School can produce, he began his life-work 
in 1889 at the First Congregational Society 
(Unitarian) in New Bedford, Mass., as 
assistant to Rev. William J. Potter, the 
outspoken radical with the Quaker back- 


‘ground. Then on the retirement of the 


older man, whom he loved and admired, 
Frothingham embarked in 1893 on his 
seven years’ fruitful ministry there. In a 
church of mill-owners and managers he 
did not hesitate to advocate the rights 
of labor and the advantages of profit- 
sharing. 

During the New Bedford years he was 
busy declining calls to other parishes, for 
the old city where he was an acknowledged 
civic leader had a strong hold on his af- 
fections. In 1892 he married Miss Anna 
Clapp of New York, who was always one 
with him in tastes and sympathies and as- 
pirations. 

Then the door of greater opportunity 
was opened to him by the Arlington Street 


Church in Boston, Mass., and from 1900 
to his lamented passing in 1926 he served 
the church of Channing in the spirit of 
Channing, the spirit of devout freedom and 
ardent catholicity. As one reads the 
record of those crowded years one is im- 
pressed by the fact that here was a man 
who interpreted his ministry, not in 
parochial terms, but in community-wide 
and nation-wide and world-wide relations. 
The pulpit came first, but the needs and 
woes oft mankind always burdened his 
heart and troubled his conscience. 

In 1915 Harvard gave him the degree of 
doctor of divinity. Colleges and schools 
clamored for his inspiring preaching; stu- 
dents came in large numbers to his church. 
Although a steadfast worker for peace, 
Pauj Frothingham felt the necessity laid 
upon him to support the cause of the allies 
in the World War, and he enthusiastically 
upheld the League of Nations. Every 
Geneva assembly found him there. 

In his literary activities he was drawn to 
biographical studies. Noteworthy is his 
“All These.” Stirring is his little volume 
on Channing. His crowning achievement 
in this field was “Edward Everett, Orator 
and Statesman.’”’-—a book acclaimed by 
the critics. 

In his sermon at the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his settlement over the Arlington 
Street Church he cried, ‘“‘Not destruction, 
but fulfillment, is the word.” 

Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers once 
applied to Dr. Frothingham the very 
words that he had applied to Channing, 
“Justice and liberty entered into the very 
fiber of his being.” 

William Safford Jones. 
* * 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN LIFE 


Puzzled America. By Sherwood An- 
derson. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 287 pp. $2.50. 

It was not as a social theorist, statis- 
tician, reformer or prophet that the author 
of this book journeyed from state to state, 


-but as a literary artist who wished to pre- 


sent a series of sketches of American life 
as it exists today among our simple folk. 
The method of presentation is similar to 
a playwright’s. The homely conversations 
reveal the plot. Each chapter is a one-act 
drama in which the man in the street 
tells his story of the way in which he is 
facing his new life. Occasionally he makes 
generalizations—of how things came to 
be the way they are, of what hope for the 
future there may be. Too often he at- 
tributes the tragedy of his present-day 
plight to the fact that somehow he him- 
self was not so smart as he might have 
been. 

The book is excellently written. As 
each chapter sketches vividiy a bit of this 
or that man’s intimate feelings, the general 
impression the reader gets is conveyed by 
the title. Amidst the rearrangement of 
their old life-patterns, the simple folk are 
puzzled. Rowlqnd Gray-Smith. 
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Six-Point Program for its Churches 
Approved by Western Conference 


Sessions in Evanston deal forthrightly with denominational, religious 
and social concerns 


A six-point program for Mid-Western 
Unitarian churches, involving expansion 
through mission activity, local church 
surveys and minimum salaries for ministers, 
was adopted on recommendation of the 
new Western Conference secretary, Rev. 
Lon Ray Call, at the eighty-third annual 
session of the conference in Evanston, IIl., 
May 18-15. This conference also en- 
dorsed the policy of the American Uni- 
tarian Association with reference to its De- 
partment of Social Relations, expressed 
itself on paramount social issues, and 
planned for special strengthening of the 
work of religious education. In its com- 
prehension of churchly interests, its re- 
ligiously social vision, and its improved 
techniques of discussion, this conference 
achieved unusual success. 

Dr. Augustus P. Reccord of Detroit, 
Mich., gave the opening address, on ‘‘The 
Man with the Measuring Line.” ‘‘While 
we are engaged in measuring ourselves,” 
he said, “‘it is well to note that it is not 
numbers but the spirit of worship of God 
and service to man, not financial resources, 
but the religious earnestness and conse- 
cration of its membership, that makes a 
church important. We need to regain our 
lost leadership as pioneers in theology, re- 
ligious education, and social reform. We 
ought to make our churches small experi- 
ment stations where the principles in which 
we believe can be worked out. In order to 
practice the principle of human brother- 
hood we must have faith in the church of 
today and its mission, in the church of 
tomorrow and the adaptability of the re- 
ligious sentiment; we must have a revival 
of religion at the center of life; and we must 
learn to love our church and all its people.” 

The treasurer’s report showed a very 


satisfactory financial situation for the con- 


ference. The secretary reported sixty- 
seven churches in the conference, extending 
from Schenectady, N. Y., to Denver, Colo., 
with a membership of 14,000. The prob- 
lems of the conference, said Mr. Call, are 
(1) churches without money, (2) ministers 
without pulpits, and (8) cities without 
churches. The policy and program of the 
conference outlined in his report, and later 
approved by the conference, called for: 

(1) Expansion and progress through mis- 
sionary activity, by preaching in strategic 
places, the establishment of preaching 
stations, the circulation of religious litera- 
ture, the yoking up of possible new fields 
with churches already established; (2) 
maintenance of cordial relationship with 
other religious bodies, including both right 
and left-wing groups, the Free Church 
Fellowship, the Federal Council of Church- 
es, and the Universalists; (3) unifying and 


integrating through the Western Confer- 
ence of the various Unitarian movements 
now active in the Middle West, notably 
the Laymen’s League, the Women’s Al- 
liance, the Young People’s Religious 
Union, and the Sunday School; (4) sur- 
vey of a local church—its history, re- 
sources, its potential field of action and 
other matters—undertaken where needed 
by the secretary with the cooperation of 
the church; (5) efforts to achieve the 
Ministers’ Labor Union figure of $2,400 
per year or its equivalent as a minimum 
salary for ministers; (6) continuance and 
expansion of The Western Conference News 
Letter as a medium of news for the confer- 
ence and as a clearing house of news for 
The Register. 

The first of three panel discussions con- 
sidered ‘“‘The Content of the Unitarianism 
of Today,’ and was led by Dr. H. Paui 
Douglass of the Commission of Appraisal. 
Professor Robert J. Hutcheon of the Mead- 
ville Theological School, Rev. Laurance R. 
Plank of Omaha, Nebr., Mary E. Patten 
of Evanston, Dr. Von Ogden Vogt of 
Chicago, Ill., and Dr. George R. Dodson 
of St. Louis, Mo., participated. This 
group concluded that the doctrine of man 
can still be stated with a sort of contingent 
optimism, not a shallow thoughtless op- 
timism, blind to the realities of life in its 
less satisfactory aspects, but of far more 
worth to us than the latter would be. The 
integration of sick souls may be accom- 
plished both through psychology and re- 
ligion, which may be a sort of mysticism 
or sense of wholeness that some have ex- 
perienced. Our hope lies in increasing 
the number of individuals who experience 
this wholeness so that they in turn cherish 
the hope that it may become universal. 
An effort was made to distinguish between 
the form of religion which does not change 
and the content put into that form which 
may be shifting. Dr. Dodson insisted that 
mere freedom and sincerity are not enough. 
We believe in the worth of human nature; 
we believe in life; and for himself he be- 
lieves that the personality-producing forces 
are not less than what they have produced. 

At the afternoon session Dr. Robert 8. 
Loring of Milwaukee, Wis., gave a spark- 
ling address on ‘‘The Problem of the Lib- 
eral Church of Today.”’ “The free, frater- 
nal, and liberal approach,”’ he said, ‘‘is at- 
tacked on two counts: First, that it is no 
longer necessary since tolerance and 
thought are so widespread; and, second, 
that it is a nuisance from a social view- 
point, standing in the way of force used 
for social ends. As to the first objection, 
it is true only in part and only in spots 
that tolerance and thought are present. 


The liberalism in other churches of whicl} 
we hear so much doesn’t run through. 
refuse to share the lazy liberal’s opiniol|y 
that, since there now are so many scati 


tered liberals, we should cease to worl) 
gave to nurse along our large denominaljj 


tional fronts. The school of thought tha} 
would combine Marxian and Christiai| 
orthodoxism and do away with liberalisn| 
strikes at the very foundation of our work 
No university, no group of scientists, no} 


even business men, could work on the basilf 
of force. For myself I would prefer to livi) 
in a community where there is a grou} 


999 


trained to ‘speak the truth in love. 


Too much to report in detail was said in} 
the religious-education conference of thi) 
afternoon session in charge of Rev. Harolalf} 
P. Marley of Ann Arbor, Mich., who reaelf 


the paper of Dr. Walter S. Ryder in hi} 
absence and led a very profitable discus 
sion on the church school and its methods 


The meeting of the Unitarian Historical} 


Society was canceled due to the illness o 
Dr. Lewis B. Fisher. 


A high point of the program was reachea | 


in the Tuesday evening panel discussioz 
on “Unitarians and Social Action,”’ witl 
Rev. John Brogdon leading, and Rev 
Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul, Minn 

Professor Albert E. Crofts of the University} 
of Wisconsin, Rev. H. Lee Jones of Day 

ton, Ohio, Rev. Rupert Holloway of 
Madison, Wis., Rev. Raymond B. Bragg 
of Minneapolis, Minn., and Rev. Juliu} 
Krolfifer of Cincinnati, Ohio, participating? 
Mr. Eliot pointed out the traditional Unil 
tarian position of freedom of the pulpit ta 
speak and of the pew to judge, and of ef} 
fective contact with social problem 
through the individual rather than through 
the group, with the church generating th¢ 
power to the individual. Professor Croft: 
gave a historical picture of the backgroune 
of this attitude and its breakup. Mr 
Jones discussed the psychological aspect o} 
the problem, considering the possibility 
that the concept of the individual may bd 
an illusion. Mr. Holloway spoke of the 
social conditioning of Unitarianism, show} 
ing that we do not act as individuals but a | 
groups, that Unitarianism has been a rel 
ligion of the successful middle class, and 


as such it has been more friendly to capil} 


i 


talism than Methodism has been. Bu 
that class, as it has been conditioned, is 
being challenged today, and there is hopa 
that our conditioning may change us inte 
a more corporately interested body. Mrj 
Bragg mentioned the resolutions that haval 
been passed by Unitarians, “‘enough of! 
them to blow the social order to pieces, bus 
still it stands.”” There is a growing aware | 
ness that power in the modern era is exerte ‘} 
by groups and that the groups are no | 
dominated by intelligence or the scientifi a | 
method. Liberals will have to come to4f 
gether in self defence. | 


t 


Resolutions com+ 
mit groups through their majorities andij| 
therefore, are not the most satisfactor | 
means of social action. Mr. Krolfifed 


| 


BB 
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suggested that the individual churches 
were the places where social action took 
place, and that the Department should be 
a research and cooperation department 
with other similar agencies. The church 
as a whole should not engage in social 
action, but let its pressure be felt through 
its individuals, and through their support 
of other social-action organizations. Mr. 
Bragg insisted that it is circumvention to 
seek to work through other organizations 
because of fear of dissension within our 
own ranks. 

The Credentials Committee reported 
sixty-seven delegates from forty-four 
churches and about twenty other visitors. 
These officers were elected: President, 
Delta I. Jarrett, Chicago; secretary, Mr. 
Call; treasurer, Emmet L. Richardson, 
Milwaukee; directors until 1939, Rev. 
Charles A. Wing, Denver, Colo.; Mr. 
Bragg; William J. Burns, Topeka, Kans.; 
director until 1985 (to fill the position of 
William G. Rice, resigned), Charles H. 
Leucking, St. Louis. 

In endorsing the policy relating to the 
Department of Social Relations, the con- 
ference congratulated the Department for 
“its succinct statement thus prepared and 
given to our people for their study and 
consideration.”’ It recommended that one 
whole session at each conference meeting 
hereafter be devoted to religious education 
and that the conference cooperate with the 
A. U. A. Department of Religious Educa- 
tion and with the Universalists in the 
Middle West in promoting this activity 
in the conference territory. 

One resolution condemned ‘“‘the unfair 
practice of patriotic groups and commer- 
cial interests to obscure the real issues of 
30cial injustice by accusing leading educa- 
sional institutions of fostering radicalism.” 
Other votes urged the passage of Senator 
Pope’s resolution for the entry of the 
United States into the League of Nations, 
und asserted the rights of conscientious 
ybjectors in times of both peace and war. 

A tribute to Mr. Bragg, who recently 
esigned as conference secretary, declared: 
‘He brought to a task so difficult that no 
ecretary can hope to be infallible in it a 
renuinely friendly and cooperative spirit, 
he power to make definite decisions, and 
youthful optimism and courage in facing 
he trying situations in which we are ail 
nvolved.’”’ Memorial tributes were voted 
o these conference clergymen who had 
lied during the year: Caroline Bartlett 
trane, Clayton R. Bowen, William H. 
Nfring, Philip Mercer and Fred Merrifield. 

The panel discussion on “The Free 
‘hurch Fellowship,” led by Dr. Curtis 
V. Reese, with Dr. Sydney B. Snow, Dr. 
Jouglass, Professor A. C. McGiffert, Jr., 
‘hicago, Mrs. Von Ogden Vogt, Rev. E. 
surdette Backus, Chicago, and Dr. 
‘Yank D. Adams, Oak Park, IIl., partici- 
ating, brought out an attitude of dis- 
atisfaction on the part of the humanists 
ith the preamble which commits all 


members of the Fellowship to a theistic 
position. It was pointed out, also, that 
the Free Church Fellowship has been two 
things: first, a hope of uniting all scat- 
tered liberals into a great fellowship that 
is non-denominational and super-denomi- 
national, while leaving denominational 
loyalties untouched; and, second, a tech- 
nique for hastening a merger between the 
Universalists and Unitarians. An accu- 
sation of hypocrisy was made on the 
ground that it is not quite honest for 
the Free Church Fellowship to be these 
two things when in time it must give up 
one or the other. 

Three luncheons were held, one for the 
Women’s Alliance, addressed by Mr. 
Plank of Omaha; one for the Laymen’s 
League, with Perry J. Stearns of Mil- 
waukee, a chapter counsellor, presiding; 
and one for the Ministerial Union, at which 
Mr. Holloway and Professor Crofts pre- 
sented a ‘Technique for Social Action.” 

At the banquet William Montgomery 
McGovern of Northwestern University 
presided brilliantly. Dr. Clinton Lee Scott 
of Peoria, Ill., spoke on “Geography,” 
pointing out in a humorous way how so 
many of the things over which individuals 
and groups fight so bitterly are after all 
only matters of geography. Mrs. George 
Karl Bodenschatz of Louisville, Ky., 
spoke in behalf of understanding all sides 
of international questions as an aid to in- 
ternational good will. The final speaker 
was Llewellyn Jones, who spoke on “‘De- 
mocracy and Cooperation,” claiming suc- 
cess for democracy if applied to the things 
we know something about. From that 
beginning he outlined the consumers’ 
cooperative movement as the hope of de- 
mocracy. 

The Evanston Unitarian Church de- 
lightfully entertained the conference. The 
program committee deserves praise for its 
excellent planning. 

John G. Mac Kinnon. 


Peck 


APPRECIATING MR. SMITH 


Resolutions passed unanimously by All 
Souls’ (First Unitarian) Church of Troy, 
N. Y., May 19, on the resignation of Rev. 
Henry G. Smith after twelve years service, 
said in part: 

Resolved, That we accept Mr. Smith’s 
resignation with deep regret; that we ex- 
tend to Mr. and Mrs. Smith our sincere 
appreciation for their earnest work among 
us, and for the sacrifices they have made 
in the course of their ministry here; and 
that we record also our appreciation of 
the profound knowledge and wide experi- 
ence which Mr. Smith brought to his min- 
istry here, and to the spirituality which 
guides his life and has urged us all to live 
‘in loving loyalty to the truth we see’; and 
that we also express to them our sorrow 
at the closing of their work with us and our 
gratitude for their loving devotion to this 
congregation in all its interests.” 


Junior Choir Service 


Thirty groups and 350 voices in fourth 
Annual Festival 


To sing Bach is a liberal education. 
When the afternoon of May 19 came and 
I heard 350 fresh young voices raised in 
the beautiful tones of ‘‘My heart ever 
faithful, sing praises, be joyful, thy Jesus 
is near,” my heart was joyful as I realized 
that here was embodied in pure devotion 
“the freedom of the truth’”’ and God in the 
Spirit of Man. 

It was the fourth Annual Festival of 
Junior Choirs. Held in the historic First 
Church in Boston, Mass., Sunday after- 
noon of Anniversary Week, it attracted a 
capacity congregation. Thirty choirs 
took part, the largest number so far as- 
sembled. 

Out of the exquisite memorial door in the 
left transept, came the choir marshal, 
Rey. Frank O. Holmes, leading the long 
and impressive procession. Two by two 
they marched, singing “‘Once to every 
man and nation’ and ‘Praise to the 
Living God.”’ Each choir was gowned dis- 
tinctively, some in colors—red, blue, pur- 
ple, green, maroon, some in the more con- 
ventional blaak and white. Altogether 
their appearance was most ecclesiastically 
fitting as well as artistic. Their demeanor 
and gait also were deliberate and digni- 
fied, well conducted as they were by 
their marshal and his two assistants, 
Dr. Henry Wilder Foote and Rev. Harry 
Hooper. 

When finally in and seated they filled 
the chancel, the transepts, and the nave, 
down to the center of the church. The 
service, the musical part of which they 
rendered, was of an equally high quality. 
Dvorak, Gluck, Wesley, Jongen, Bee- 
thoven were represented, as well as Bach. 
These numbers with the processional 
hymn, a traditional air, and a ‘“‘Carol of 
Spring,’ made a group of much distinction 
and beauty, rendered on the whole, too, 
with praiseworthy accuracy and under- 
standing and with unusually good enun- 
ciation. 

Appreéiation is also due to the four 
ministers in charge of the service and ad- 
dress, Rev. Henry T. Secrist, Rev. Edward 
H. Cotton, Rev. Arthur B. Whitney, and 
Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Invocation, scrip- 
ture and prayer added to the impressive- 
ness and inspiration, and Dr. Pomeroy’s 
clever and interesting fairy story, with its 
apt phrase and humorously instructive 
tone, gave the right balance. 

Altogether, we who listened commended 
and enjoyed both the project and its per- 
formance, now become an integral part of 
Anniversary Week. May it forecast a 
higher type of musical standard in our 
churches, with more religious loyalty and 
devotion, presaging in most churches a 
home-grown choir with all the satisfactory 
results accruing therefrom. 

Harriet E. Johnson. 
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Banquet Speakers Place Stress Upon Character 
Miles Hanson, Jr., and Everett M. Baker 


The annual banquet held this year on 
Thursday, May 28, at which the laymen of 
Boston were hosts to the ministers attend- 
ing the various annual meetings of Uni- 
tarian societies, was as crowded as usual. 
The speeches were more significant and 
covered a wider range than for a number of 
years past. William C. Crawford in a 
short and humorous speech introduced the 
toastmaster, ex-Congressman Robert Luce, 
as both a statesman and a Unitarian. Mr. 
Luce immediately warmed up to the oc- 
casion and cordially welcomed the visiting 
clergy by suggesting to them topics for 
forthcoming sermons. As he surveyed the 
present state of this country, he noticed the 
vicious presence of the great evil of covet- 
ousness. The old virtues of honor and 
decency were disappearing before it. 
Ministers should urge and warn the people 
to return to the virtues expounded in the 
Ten Commandments, and _ particularly 
to dwell upon the last of these—the in- 
junction to refrain from covetousness. 
Covetousness was continually being 
preached by demagogues. The church 
should insist upon the eradication of what 
Mr. Luce believed to be one of the most 
prevalent evils today. Gambling, a close 
rival of covetousness, had just received a 
severe blow in Massachusetts, when the 
state lottery bill was rejected this week by 
the Legislature. Mr. Luce also decried the 
spirit now pervading in government 
circles whereby the citizens of this country 
had been deprived of three billion dollars 
of their savings. 

Mr. Luce introduced Miss Sarah Wam- 
baugh, who has just returned from her 
work in the Saar plebiscite, as the intelli- 
gent daughter of a wise father. Miss 
Wambaugh noted how the people of the 
world were longing for peace. The mere 
longing is not enough. It must be or- 
ganized into an effective weapon for pro- 
ducing peace. She then described her own 
work in achieving through the League of 
Nations a peaceful solution of the Saar 
problem, which, without the effective work 
of the League, might have developed into a 
source of war between various European 
countries. The final organization of the 
plebiscite was entrusted to representatives 
of Sweden, Holland, Switzerland and 
America. The great difficulties were to 
achieve an impartial secret ballot and to 
prevent subsequent discrimination. This 
was achieved by an almost complete neu- 
tralization of the whole plebiscite machin- 
ery. The voting was in charge of forty- 
seven members of neutral nations. The 
balloting was superintended by police from 
four nations. They permitted a complete 
expression of public opinion and apparently 
were approved by both the Deutsches 
Front favoring a union with Hitler’s Ger- 
many, and the Hinheitsbund, a union of 
Socialists and Catholics, favoring the status 


quo. The Saar plebiscite showed the 
effectiveness of the League in troubles of 
this size and complexity. It also showed 
the necessity of the League’s having an 
armed force to enforce its decisions. Miss 
Wambaugh believed the day would come 
when an international force would be em- 
ployed by the League for the maintenance 
of peace. She made an eloquent appeal 
that the American people form part of the 
League of Nations. Complete neutrality 
today was impossible. If Europe became 
involved in another war of the magnitude 
of the last, and we remained neutral, 
how, she asked, could we ourselves do 
anything but founder, if Europe herself 
were to be completely destroyed? Europe 
has a perfect right to ask ‘“‘America, what 
now?” Collective security is essential. 
We must renounce the right to send arms 
to a belligerent Europe. 

Bishop Fisher then spoke on the possi- 
bilities and the needs of a free church. 
He spoke as a Methodist and as president 
of the Free Church of America. He ad- 
mired and loved Catholicism, but he was 
sure that the future of American Chris- 
tianity lay with the type of unity offered 
by the Free Church of America. This 
was more in conformity with the demo- 
cratic spirit of the American people. The 
Unitarians have been far too timid in the 
past. They missed glorious opportunities 
of openly cooperating with men and move- 
ments moved by similar thoughts and 
ideals in Japan and China. Even twenty- 
five years ago it was not too late to support 
openly the Brahmo-Samaj movement, 
which is now the most vital and spiritual 
educational influence in India. The 
unity of God and the unity of mankind is 
the bond that binds Unitarians to each 
other and to men the world over. This 
ideal is tremendously effective in moving 
the world toward its realization. Bishop 
Fisher quoted Embree’s ‘‘Prospecting for 
Heaven” wherein the author showed the 
ability and the power of that quarter of the 
soul to overcome the three-quarters of 
tradition and selfishness which continually 
pulls the mind and action backwards. 
The world of the affairs of men is pulled 
forwards towards tomorrow, just as it is 
pulled backwards towards yesterday. 
Church unity can be achieved by all 
free spirits being drawn toward one great 
unity. If Unitarians have the courage, 
they can tie thousands of free spirits to- 
gether. He pleaded that all Unitarians 
and Universalists underwrite their spiritual 
faith, forget their sweet-tempered and 
cultured timidity and actually lead the 
world forward. 

Professor Adolphe A. Berle, Jr., City 
Chamberlain of the City of New York, 
closed the program of the Festival Ban- 
quet with the outstanding address of the 
week. He spoke with the authority which 


his academic position gives to him ang 
with the fervor, sincerity and enthusiasm) 
of a prophet. i 
We are, he said, facing the beginning oj] 
a movement of recovery from an economi} 
crisis second to none in modern history] 
This present crisis has been met by finance 
But in a few years, after a short period o} 
recovery, we shall have to face the reajy 
issue. 
There have been only two method! f 
of attack: ‘Bonds and Bayonets.” We 
have used bonds in this depression. Now}: 
we must concern ourselves with whethe} 
or not out of our American tradition w« 
can find some way to meet social change 
without bonds and without bayonets. | 
During the last thirty years the fabri . 
of American life has changed funda) 
mentally. We have witnessed a complete 
change in the concept of private property— yy 
a change from which our grandfathers tried 
to protect us. A generation or two aga 
the property of our country was in homes 
stores, farms, and factories occupied an 
managed by the owners. Today forty per’ 
cent of our national wealth is in ‘‘paper” 
held by absentee owners. Personality hail} 
gone out of property. The very thing ou. 
grandfathers tried to prevent has come ta 
pass—we have developed a great imper: 
sonal economic organization. | 
Now when we attempt to establish re# 
lations between individuals and group 
within this economic structure on somé 
foundation of personal morality, we aré 
met by the impersonality of the sys} 
tem. 
In the next few years we must find som¢| 
solution to the problem created by the 
fact that large groups of citizens of ever 
country of the world have been forced of. 
the economic map. These groups right] 
feel the injustice of their situation. In thé 
next major economic collapse we shall mee} 
the issue not with finance but with fore 
If we remain true to our American tradi} 
tion, our force will not be armed but social] 


il 


The proper organization of these socia! 
forces for necessary economic and political 
change is our immediate task. 
However, Mr. Berle concluded, the t 
longest range forces are not economic and} 
political but spiritual. To build charactey 
that includes honesty that makes a mari 
accept the spirit as well as the letter of ob } 
ligation is our responsibility. This is the|} 
longest and slowest but most important 
work to be done—for no system is stronget 
than the character of its men. 


iV 


a sense of the intrinsic common obligation) 
of all and a devoted service to one’s fel 
lows, a “‘tremendous love that lets no one} 
go.” ae 


ca * 


APPRAISAL COMMISSION REPORT) 


A limited supply of copies of The Register| 
of May 30, containing the report of the 
Commission of Appraisal, is available for 
distribution to churches. 7 
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Baccger of Y. Pak and YoPsC: U; 
Is Voted by Unitarian Youth 


John W. Brigham chosen president of Y. P. R. U. 


Definite support of the Free Church 
Fellowship was given by the Young 
People’s Religious Union at its annual 
meeting when it voted to merge with the 
Young People’s Christian Union, if that 
body at its annual meeting in July votes 
likewise. This vote was passed both by 
those present at the meeting and by mail 
ballot from distant societies. 

The meeting, held Friday, May 24, in 
the First Parish, Cambridge, Mass., also 
elected a new president and secretary, and 
passed a resolution of appreciation for the 
work of the Department of Social Rela- 
tions of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

The question of merger of the Univer- 
salist and Unitarian young people’s groups, 
discussed and experimented with through 
cooperative projects for many years, was 
raised last year, and a special committee 
appointed to prepare a plan. According to 
this plan, although both organizations 
will retain their corporate bodies for what- 
ever period of time is necessary, they will 
unite ‘“‘their administrations, losing their 
separate identities in the formation of a new 
single liberal youth organization. Local 
societies will retain their own loyalty to 
their individual church, be it Universalist 
or Unitarian, yet will come together as 
many societies for mutual advice and 
cooperation in an organization both Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian. The new or- 
ganization will have its allegiance to lib- 
eral religion as exemplified by the ideals 
and traditions of the parent churches and 
the Free Church Fellowship.” 

Final action of the meeting took the 
form of passing the following three motions: 

Voted: That the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union effect an organic merger with 
the Young People’s Christian Union—if 
the Y. P. C. U. desires such a merger. 

Voted: If the Young People’s Christian 
Union at its 1935 annual meeting desires 
to merge with the Y. P. R. U., the direc- 
tors of this corporation are authorized 
and instructed to confer with the directors 
of the Y. P. C. U. and to prepare as soon 
as possible all necessary details for effec- 
tuating said merger. 

Voted: That when such plans have been 
worked out, the directors shall submit 
them to a regular meeting of this corpora- 
tion for such action as shall then be neces- 
sary to carry said plans into effect. 

John W. Brigham of Concord, Mass., a 
student at Tufts Theological School, was 
elected president, succeeding Rev. Brad- 
ford E. Gale; and Miss Pauline E. Wood of 
Woburn, Mass., was named secretary, 
succeeding Miss Elizabeth L. Kennedy. 
Other officers elected were: assistant 
treasurer, Clarence K. Brayton, West 


Medford, Mass.; vice-presidents: Wilfred 
E. Barnes, Montreal, Canada; Donald 
Burleson, Los Angeles, Calif.; Elizabeth 
Harvey, Westboro, Mass.; Bernard E. 
Lewis, Providence, R.1.; Olga Lind, Duluth, 
Minn.; Eugene A. Luening, Louisville, 
Ky.; J. Nowell Manning, Waltham, Mass.; 
Asa L. Starkweather, Montclair, N. J.; 
Robert Storer, Chicago, Ill.; Albert N. 
Webster, New York, N. Y.; directors for 
three years: Thelma Payne, Allston, Mass.; 
Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr., Needham, 
Mass.; Leona C. Handler, Baltimore, Md.; 
Elizabeth S. Hunter, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Edward A. Holyoke, Omaha, Neb., and 
Sydney Robinson, San Diego, Calif.; di- 
rectors from Federations for one year: Bay 
Shore Federation, Edward Oakman, Brain- 
tree, Mass.; Channing, Paul Bliss, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Greater Boston, John Thorpe, 
Needham, Mass.; Joseph Priestley, Joseph 
Wheeler, Baltimore, Md.; Kansas, Macy 
Shippey, Wichita, Kans.; Minnesota, Tel- 
lervo Lappala, Virginia, Minn.; Ohio 
Valley, Eugene Luening, Louisville, Ky.; 
Southern California, Waldo K. Lyon, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Worcester, Alanson J. 
Varney, West Upton, Mass. 

President Gale in his report announced 
the resignation, effective September 1, of 
Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr., executive 
secretary, and paid high tribute to his 
work during the last five years. 

In the feeling that the work of the De- 
partment of Social Relations was of par- 
ticular interest to young people, the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed: 

Resolved: That the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union at its thirty-ninth annual 
meeting assembled expresses its hearty 
support of the Department of Social Rela- 
tions of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and hereby pledges its utmost co- 
operation in the future. 

Other activities of the Y. P. R. U. during 
Anniversary Week included a vesper ser- 
vice at the First Church, Boston, and a 
picnic and dance in Wellesley, Mass., 
Saturday, under the auspices of the Greater 
Boston Federation. 

Curtis T. Spence of Norfolk, Va., gave 
the sermon at the vesper service. He spoke 
on ‘The Need of a Man-like God,” draw- 
ing the distinction between the idea of man 
created by God in his image and God 
realized by man. Grant Haskell of Beverly, 
Mass., led the service, and Lambert H. 
Bigelow of Marlboro, Mass., gave the 
prayer. 

Rev. H. Stewart Carter of London, 
England, president of the Leyden Inter- 
national Bureau, who is visiting youth 
conferences in this country under the 
auspices of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, was a guest of the organization. 


SUMMER SCHEDULE 
AT HEADQUARTERS 

Unitarian headquarters at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., announces that as 
usual until after Labor Day the office 
hours will be 9 to 4 o’clock from Monday 
to Friday, inclusive; that all departments 
will be closed on Saturdays except that 
during June one officer of the Association 
will be on duty from 9 to 12. 

MINISTERS TO STUDY 
SOCIAL TECHNIQUES 

A plan to discuss possible and desirable 
methods of social action by church groups 
has developed out of the informal dis- 
cussions held by about thirty ministers 
who attended the May meetings recently. 
Groups of about five ministers each in 
various parts of the country are to meet, 
either in June or September, to discuss 
actual experiments in group action that 
have been conducted in their churches, the 
local needs demanding attention, and 
the methods of intercommunication open 
to the mihisters in furthering the exchange 
of ideas and the enlistment of support of 
the laity. The cooperation of a committee 
appointed by the Ministerial Union, of 
The News Letter published by the Minis- 
terial Union and of The Register, is to be 
had by these groups. Another matter to 
be considered is the correlation of this in- 
terest in social action on the part of the 
ministers with the new Partnership Plan 
sponsored by the Laymen’s League. 

The immediate occasion for the study 
project by the ministers was the general 
agreement that there is an impending 
danger of both war and fascism and a 
pressing need for local experiments in the 
constructive solution of the need for 
economic security as the material basis for 
the spiritual life. 

Rev. Randall Hilton, Jr., of Castine, 
Me., is secretary of the group and Rev. 
Edwin H. Wilson, 5733 West Lake Street, 
Chicago, Ill., chairman. Correspondence 
from ministers in any part of the country 
desiring to participate in the study project 
is invited. Written statements of actual 
projects carried out in any of our churches 
are particularly desired. The material 
collected and the reports by the sectional 
groups of ministers will be submitted to 
the Appraisal Commission for its consid- 
eration, so that all reports must be in the 
hands of the chairman not later than 
October 1. 


* * 


Ottawa, Ont.—Mothers’ Day service 
was conducted at the Church of Our 
Father by the Sunday school, assisted by 
members of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, May 12. Among those taking part 
were Stewart Dowd, who delivered the 
address, Ann and Marion Seymour, Ethel 
Dowd and David Hanchet. Rey. Norman 
S. Dowd, the minister, occupied the pulpit 
of the Church of the Messiah in Montreal. 
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GUILD OF PARISH WORKERS 
HOLDS ITS ANNUAL MEETING 


The Guild of Parish Workers held its 
annual meeting at Bulfinch Place Chapel 
in Boston, Mass., May 20. The following 
officers were elected: President, Miss 
Annie M. Filoon; vice-president, Mrs. 
Cloyd H. Valentine; secretary and treas- 
urer, Miss Annie E. Pousland, Marble- 
head, Mass.; director for three years, Mrs. 
William Walsh; for two years, Miss Ger- 
trude Taft; for one year, Miss Mary 
Phillips. 

After the business meeting, supper was 
served. Mrs. Clara T. Guild read a letter 
from Miss Mary Lawrance telling of her 
work in California in the Pacific School 
for the Ministry; Mrs. Marita M. Burdett, 
the retiring president, also spoke, and Er- 
nest W. Kuebler, secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education, emphasized 
the importance of the personality of the 
teacher in church-school work. 

At a public meeting, Mrs. Forrester 
Macdonald gave an address on ““The Home 
and Religious Education.” She stressed 
the responsibility of parents in not con- 
fusing the children’s standards for living, 
also the force of example, the value of 
family prayers and Bible reading, the help 
which may come from having some part 
of Sunday set aside for a quiet period; for 
self-judgment, and the value of qualitative 
rather than quantitative thinking. 

SADHANA 

Sadhana, which means “realization of 
life,” is the name given to a small Indian 
monthly devoted to religious and social 
topics which made its appearance in 
March. 

Tts. editorial states: “In these days 
when men’s minds are being unsettled 
by the overthrow of old ideas and time- 
honered beliefs, owing to the impact of 
western culture and civilization, when a 
wave of rank materialism is sweeping 
across the country and when our educa- 
tional institutions are doing no more than 
catering to the secular interests of man, the 
historic and traditional religions have not 
been found to be able to hold up to the 
present generation a living spiritual ideal 
which would exercise the necessary steady- 
ing and sobering influence on the public 
mind. Hence the need is being increasingly 
felt for the spread of liberal religious ideas 
among the young and the old of this 
country, to check the modern tendency 


towards over-secularism and _ spiritual 
atrophy. ... 
“When the intellectual horizon is 


rapidly expanding with the larger place 
education is made to occupy in all schemes 
meant for the amelioration of our country- 
men, resulting in a gradual decline in the 
regard that is paid to what is merely for- 
mal, customary or traditional, and when 
people are actually hankering for a re- 
ligion which, while doing no violence to 
their reason and conscience, would afford 


sufficient scope for their spiritual progress, 
the need for a handy journal which broad- 
casts essential religious truths of a univer- 
sal and all-embracing character, in a simple 
and intelligible form, is now more than 
ever felt in South India.” 

An illustration of how this need is being 
filled is afforded by a gleaning in this 
issue of The Register from Sadhana for 
April. 


* * 


CHANNING CONFERENCE 


The spring session of the Channing Con- 
ference was held in the church of the First 
Congregational Society (Unitarian), New 
Bedford, Mass., recently. About 150 
persons attended the meetings. 

Rev. William H. Parker, minister of the 
Unitarian Society of Fairhaven, Mass., 
led the opening devotional service, and the 
conference then turned to a discussion of 
the theme “‘The Function and Objective of 
the Unitarian Church.” 

At the afternoon meeting two views of 
the function of the church were expounded. 
Lineoln Bryant of Boston, Mass., pre- 
sented the traditional function of the 
church as consisting of worship and 
churchly activities. Rev. Everett M. 
Baker of Providence, R. I., spoke of the 
social obligation of the church. 

Carl B. Wetherell, headmaster of Proc- 
tor Academy, was the speaker of the eve- 
ning meeting. He gave a witty and in- 
teresting talk on “The Appraisal.” 

Officers elected were: president, Warren 
L. Ide of Dighton, Mass.; vice-president, 
Dr. Herbert W. Lull of Newport, R. I.; 
secretary, Miss Hilda Powell of Newport; 
treasurer, John W. Knowles of Providence, 
Evaele 

Rev. George L. Thompson of Dighton 
retired after eight years as secretary of 
the conference. 


GROWTH AT DOVER, MASS. 


At the annual parish supper and meeting 
of the First Parish of Dover, Mass., May 
6, the Young People’s Society was in 
charge of the supper and earned enough to 
pay the expenses of a delegate to Star 
Island. 

James Chickering was chosen moderator. 
John V. Schaffner, Jr., the clerk, reported 
that twenty-nine members had signed 
the parish record. The minister, Rev. 
William B. Rice, reported the formation 
of a young men’s club, and of a young 
people’s society, increased attendance at 
church, inereased interest in the work of 
the church by the community, and the 
prospect of several interesting additions to 
the usefulness of the church. It was de- 
cided to hold vesper services on the first 
and third Sundays of the month, through- 
out the year, not closing during the 
summer. These services have been tried 
and found successful. 

The church-school suprintendent, Mrs. 
Dudley Burbank, reported a growing 
school and told of the proposed Junior 


Church. Mr. Rice was re-elected pastor for |) 
the coming year. Several renovations and 1 
alterations were planned for the church | 
building, which gave a definite goal for fund | 
raising activities during the coming year. | 


RE 


IOWA-NEBRASKA FEDERATION 


The twelfth annual conference of the | 
Iowa-Nebraska Federation of the Young) 
People’s Religious Union is to be held this 
year June 9-16, in a new setting, the Girl 
Scout camp, Camp Hantesa, Boone, Iowa. 

The speakers for the conference will be 
Rey. Henry Stewart Carter of England, 
Rev. Charles A. Engvall of Lawrence, 
Kans., Rev. Rudolph L. Gilbert of Moline, 
Ill., Truman R. Hayes of Chicago, IIl., 
Rey. Laurance Plank of Omaha, Neb., and 
Dr. Curtis W. Reese of Chicago. 

Camp Hantesa is situated in the hills 
overlooking the Des Moines River six 
miles south of Boone. It adjoins the 
beautiful Ledges State Park. Sixty-five 
acres of woods and meadow, provided with 
screened sleeping units, lodge, dining hall, 
craft houses, swimming pool and Indian 
village, make a perfect setting for a week of 
study, recreation, and good fellowship. 

* ok 


APPRECIATION OF MR. HANSON 


At a meeting of the corporation of the 
First Church in Roxbury. Mass., held 
May 8, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

“Tt is with sincere regret that we have 
received the resignation of our beloved 
minister, Rev. Miles Hanson. Believing 
that Mr. Hanson has given the matter 
most careful consideration and that he 
earnestly desires to be released, we feel ]} 
that we can best show our appreciation of 
his eighteen years’ devoted service to the 
First Church in Roxbury, and our grati- 
tude for what he has done for us all, by ac- 
ceding to his request and accepting his 
resignation to take effect October 31, 1935. 

“In doing so, we express our profound 
regard for his discerning interpretation of 
God and Christian living, and our deep 
sense of indebtedness to him for his faith- 
fulness, his friendship and his rare spiritual 
leadership.” 


* * 
RETREAT FOR MINISTERS 


The North Middleséx Unitarian Min- 
isters Association will hold its annual 
“Retreat” at the Whitney Homestead, 
Stow, Mass., on Monday and Tuesday, 
June 10 and 11. Dean Willard L. Sperry 
of the Harvard Divinity School will lead 
the Retreat on Monday and Professor 
Julius Seelye Bixler on Tuesday. The 
Retreat opens on Monday morning at 
10.30 and ends on Tuesday at two o’clock. 
The expense for four meals and lodging"is~ Ah 
$2.50. The Retreat is open to all ministers | 
whether Unitarian or not. As the number 
of lodgings is limited, an early application 
should be made to the secretary of the 
Retreat, Rev. William Channing Brown, 
Fintloweny Mass, 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Everett M. Baker is minister of the 
Westminster Unitarian Church, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


Morton S. Enslin is professor and head 
“of the department of New Testament 
literature and exezesis, Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary. He is author of 
“The Ethies of Paul.’’ He contributes 
to Crozer Quarterly, Journal of Biblical 
Literature, and The Harvard Theological 
Review. 

Charles E. Park is minister of the First 
Church, Boston, Mass. 


Leslie T. Pennington is minister of the 
First Parish, Cambridge, Mass. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
First Parish, Milton, Mass. 


Robert H. Schacht, Jr., is minister of the 
First Congregational Church (Unitarian) 
Providence, R. I. 

FILMS DISCUSSED BEFORE 

METROPOLITAN CONFERENCE 


_ The concluding meeting of the confer- 
ence for the season will be on Sunday, 
June 9, afternoon and evening, at the West 
Side Meeting House of the Community 
Church. 

At the May meeting of the Metropolitan 
Conference, held in All Souls’ Church, 
New York, N. Y., on May 8, when a dinner 
was served by the All Souls Alliance, two 
speakers discussed films: Rev. A. Powell 
Davies of the Community Church, Sum- 
mit, N. J., and Dr. Irving Deer, of the staff 
of the Moton Pictures Producers and Dis- 
tributors. Mr. Davies said that the criti- 
cisms of the films might be summarized 
as follows: they are indecent at times, but 
definitions of indecency are hard to come 
by; they are unsuitable for children, but 
so are many things in books and plays; 
they portray crime and ruthlessness; and 
there is nothing in them which makes 
them eminently fitted to amuse the gen- 
erality of people. Censorship to Mr. 
Davies is horrible, but some things can be 
done: blind booking can be eliminated; 
films may be labeled as suitable for mature 
people, for children, or for both; and we 
ean encourage good films by going to see 
them. 

Dr. Deer corrected some misapprehen- 
sions about the films: the recent improve- 
ment in quality antedates the activities 
of the Decency League, for the business 
was on the way to reform before the league 
began its activities; no one would welcome 
decent films more than the producers if 
they could be assured of a profit; very 
many of the good films of the past few 
years have been financial failures because 
the public has not supported them; a 
rigid code of decency is now in force, 
forbidding any profanity, exposure of the 
person beyond what would be tolerated on 
the decent bathing beach, shooting or 
eriminal violence. 
j Edwin Fairley. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Sts. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, minister. 
Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robinson, or- 
ganist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Mornirg prayer 
with sermon by Dean Willard L. Sperry, D. D., 
Harvard Divinity School. Holy Communion. 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


Classified Advertising 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
ot more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 


Watch these columns each week. 
Rate card furnished on request. 


Petersham—Small 150-year-sld house, completely 
modernized and furnished. Four bathrooms, furnace, 
artesian well; elevation 1100 feet; $300 from Aug. 1. 
References required. Address Miss HOPKINSON, 
Petersham, Mass. 


F A COMPLETE LINE | 


BIBLES 


AT ALL PRICES 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY § 
41 Bromfield St. Boston & 


OBITUAR Y 
On May 26 in Hampstead, London, 
after a short illness, Miss Helen Brooke 
Herford, eldest daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Brooke Herford. 


GRACE HASTINGS SHARP 


Grace Hastings Sharp, widow of Pro- 
fessor Dallas Lore Sharp, died at her home, 
Mullein Hill, Hingham, Mass., on Thurs- 
day, May 9, in her sixty-ninth year. She 
was born near Sandusky, Ohio, January 22, 
1867, the daughter of Waitstill Greene and 
Nancy Hannum Hastings, her father being 
of old Massachusetts stock tracing back to 
the earliest days of Watertown, and her 
mother of Pennsylvania Dutch ancestry. 
Born a Presbyterian, and for several years 
the wife of a Methodist minister, Mrs. 
Sharp was associated with the Unitarian 
church in Detroit, Mich., in the days of 
Dr. Reed Stuart, and with that in Hingham 
during the ministries of Dr. Louis C. Cor- 
nish and Rev. Houghton Page. She was 
the leader of the Emerson Guild class in 
the Second Church, Boston, Mass., during 
1925 and 1926. She is survived by four 
sons, Professor Dallas Lore Sharp, Jr., of 
Springfield, Mass., Rev. Waitstill Hastings 
Sharp of Meadville, Pa., Morrison Sharp 
of Hingham, and Huntington Sharp of 
New York, N. Y. Cremation at Forest 
Hills, Mass., was followed on Sunday, 
May 12, by a memorial service at Robin- 
son Chapel, Boston University Theological 
School, conducted by Dr. Cornish. 


Stoneleigh-Prospect Hill — 
School for Girls -:- — Greenfield, Mass. 


Parents looking for the right boarding 
school are invited to call here and see the 
new fireproof buildings, small classrooms, 
fine library, splendid playgrounds, barns 
for saddle-horses. For booklet address 
Isabel B. Cressler, Caroline L. Sumner, 
Co-Principals. All Trustees approved by 
the 


American Unitarian Association 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


_ SUNNYACRES 
WINCHENDON, MASS. 


Board $10.00 to $20.00 per week. Some rooms with 
running water and some with private baths. 


Radio Announcements 
The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 


Chicago, Iil., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilo- 
eycles. 

Dayton, Ohio, Rev. H. Lee Jones, Sun- 
day, 6.45 p. m. and Wednesday, 7 p.m. 
Station WSMK, 1880 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Sunday, 2 p. m., Station 
KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Charles Graves, Sunday, 10.45 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 13380 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Calde- 
cott, Sunday, 11 a. m., Station KECA. 
14380 kiloeycles. 

Lowell, Mass., All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
Simeon E. Cozad, Sunday, 10.45 a. m. 
Station WLLH, 1370 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 

San Jose, Calif., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Ben F. Wilson, Thursday, 4.45 p. m., 
Station KQW, 1010 kilocyeiles. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 

Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. San- 
ford, Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 
550 kilocycles. . . . Rev. Dayton T. Yo- 
der, Monday and Saturday, 10 a. m,, 
Station WDEV, 550 kilocycles. 

Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 
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Pleasantries 


The constable called at a villa and rang 
the bell. Inside the house the piano play- 
ing ceased and a rather scared-looking 
young woman appeared at the door and 
asked: ‘‘Yes? What do you want?” 

‘Well, miss,’”’ said the constable, ‘““we’ve 
just ’ad a telephone call to say that there’s 
a fellow called Mozart being murdered in 
this ’ere ’ouse.”’—H xchange. 

x 

To a western state ERA comes the 
plaint of a client, eligible for surplus com- 
modities, but not for relief. Three-and-a- 
half pounds of surplus butter was all 
right, he said, very glad to have it, but, 
wistfully, ‘I have always been accustomed 
to having bread with my butter.’’—The 
Survey. 

‘““Aren’t some of the hats women wear 
absurd?” 

“Yes,”’ replied Miss Cayenne; “‘and yet 
when some people put them on they Do 
look So appropriate.”—Washingion Eve- 
ning Star. 

* * 

Mrs. Smith (showing portrait of herself 
in her mother’s arms): “‘This is how I 
looked twenty years ago.” 

Guest: ‘Wonderful! And who is the 
baby on your arm?”’—Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin. 

* * 

Young people should not hesitate to 
marry on an income of $100 a month, says 
“aneducator. The young people say they’re 
willing, but where would they get the $100? 
—S!. Joseph News-Press. 
* * 

The League of Young Democrats is now 
twenty-three years old. Of the twenty- 
four men who perfected the organization 
in 1912 only forty-five are now alive.— 
Oklahoma City paper. 

* * 

Wife (reading from paper): ‘‘Here’s an 
old hen they’ve found with two hearts.” 

Husband: “Yeah? Well, I played bridge 
with her the other night.’”—Border Cities 
Star. 

* * 

Registrar: “Have you been married 
before, madam? And if so, to whom?” 

Film Star: ‘“What’s the big idea? 
Memory test?”—The Humorist (London). 

Woman (in crowded tram, to her friend) 
—“T wish that good-looking man would 
give me his seat.” 

Five men stood up.—Atomobilist. 

* * 

A university professor says that anyone 
who is tired is insane. No doubt. Working 
makes one tired, and anyone who works is 
crazy.—J acksonville Journal. 

ee 

The promise of still speedier autos is 
no threat. One can be killed just as dead 
at 50 miles an hour as at 90.—Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organtzations which q 
receive the support of Unitarians 
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American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
830 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, IIl. Berkeley, Calif. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by 


for children of all races and creeds 


Unitarian children 


Helps children in difficulty. 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Cooperates with 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Found in the Homes of Thinking People! 


Introducing ae 


The Register 
To New Friends 


A FULL YEAR FOR 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at your! 
Introductory Rate of 5 months for one} 
dollar. 


Ce 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 | 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni, 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address | 
President Sydney B. Snow, D. D4 

5701 Woodlawn Ave. | 
Chicago | 


Rev. Frederick M. Eliot 


—will conduct conferences on Churchi} 
School program building at the Star i 
Institute of Religious Education, as 

follow-up of his lectures given at last 
year’s Institute. | 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE |} 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., CAP. 1230! 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER | 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If} 
you are not already a subscriber, pleat 
send in your order for a subscription to-} 


day. $38.00 per year. 


I enclose check or eurrengy 


$3.00 


